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AN  INTRODUCTION  BY   WAY   OF  APOLOGY 

To  invoke  the  Muses  is  no  earthly  use  in  my  case,  though 
there  might  be  some  slight  sense  if  I'd  a  legitimate  or 
reasonable  excuse — which  I  haven't ;  so  my  modesty's 
intensified.  Try  the  following,  which  I  venture  to 
suggest  (I  assure  you  nought  ironical  or  curt  is  meant, 
for,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it's  for  the  best) :  Shut  the 
book  up  after  reading  this  advertisement ;  don't  plunge 
into  the  ensuing  fifty  pages  (or  fifty-five,  to  speak  with 
more  exactitude)  ;  they  merely  represent  the  various 
stages  of  insanity.  But  rather,  having  packed  it, 
you'd  much  better  send  it  off  to  some  dear  friend,  who, 
knowing  from  experience  what  rot  is,  would  most 
likely  burn  it ;  but  its  latter  end  scarce  affects  me 
— and  not  an  atom  Spottiswoode.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi ;  but  mine  is  the  pocket  it  fills,  and,  entre  nous, 
out  of  the  fund  I  have  determined  mentally  to  pay 
incidentally  a  few  of  my  numerous  bills. 

But,    joking    apart,     I    apologise    for    these    silly 
effusions  of  mine,  for  I   know  with  what  scorn  Eton 


College  eyes  such  things  (and  in  far  more  than  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  soundly  they  merit  it).  But,  Sir,  blame 
my  father,  not  me,  for  this  passion  for  rhyme — I 
inherit  it.  He  corrected  the  proofs,  too,  you  see. 
And  I  owe  many  thanks  to  the  '  Chronicle '  for  leave 
to  reprint  several  verses  ;  and,  without  being  vastly 
ironical,  to  the  '  Bantling,'  which  met  with  most  curses 
when  my  hand  appeared.  If  I  could,  I  would  end 
with  a  bon  mot  or  so,  or  appease  the  Muse  with  a  motto, 
if  I  only  could  spot— O  there's  this  ;  but  I'm  hardly  as 
glib  as  was  Horace  : 

O  miseri,  quibus 
Intentata  nites  ! 

N.B. — The  foregoing  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a 
poem ;  but  the  printer,  thinking  that  a  rhyming  intro- 
duction was  not  comme  il  faut,  insisted  on  printing  it 
as  prose. 


DEDICA  TION 

TO    R.    V.    B. 

COME,  ere  the  sun  of  Boyhood's  years  be  set, 
Stand  in  the  Cross-roads,  where  we  two  first  met, 
Look  back  one  instant  down  the  Road  we  came, 
Then  turn  we  different  ways  and  choke  Regret. 

Perhaps  my  heart  was  wasted  here.     Who  knows 
Whether  beneath  the  Ice  the  river  flows  ? 

Ah  !  God  have  mercy  if  the  water's  depth 
Was  chilled  and  hardened  when  the  Surface  froze. 

For  where  the  Sun  shone  pitiless,  and  feet  trod, 
I  plucked  a  yellow,  withered,  grassless  sod, 

And  underneath  the  Roots  were  stirred  with  life, 
Whereat  I  took  fresh  courage,  and  praised  God. 

So  read  this  Book,  how  frail  so  e'er  its  worth  ; 
And  if  it  move  thy  Memory  or  thy  Mirth, 

Know  that  to  dedicate  his  Rhymes  to  thee 
Has  made  thy  friend  the  happiest  friend  on  earth. 


HORACE,  ODE  L  29 

ADAPTED 

You  are  coveting  the  riches  of  the  mines ; 
And  you  want  to  catch  old  Oom 
Sitting  lonely  in  his  room, 
Like  a  bride  without  a  groom, 
While  to  budge  from  utter  doom 
He  declines. 

Do  you  want  to  kill  a  Boer  and  win  his  wife, 
Who  will  keep  it  clean  at  home  ? 
Or  a  boy,  who  used  to  roam 
With  his  rifle,  will  you  show  'm 
How  to  use  a  brush  and  comb 
All  his  life  ? 

When  in  London  will  he  open  your  front  door  ? 
Will  he  hand  round  wine  and  meat 
In  a  livery  complete  ? 
Why  then,  rivers  will  retreat 
Like  Severn  from  the  fleet- 
Rushing  Bore, 


When  you,  who  sapped  so  hard  before  all  this, 
Scatter  all  your  books  about, 
Volunteer  and  get  sent  out. 
You  !     We  thought  you  were  a  lout. 
Think  it  over — you're  so  stout ; — 
Couldn't  miss  ! 

Bantling. 
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1  AN  OLD  STORY' 

HE  gazed  in  her  face 

And  she  lowered  her  eyes  ; 

And  he  marvelled  what  grace 

Shed  its  light  on  his  prize  ; 

And   he   said,   '  She   is  fair,  she  is  fair  as    a  glowing 
sunrise.' 

He  gazed  on  her  hair 

And  he  thought  of  the  wind, 
And  the  folds  of  the  air 

Round  a  fugitive  hind  ; 

And  he  said,   '  Thus  with  delicate  beauty  her  limbs  are 
entwined.' 

He  gazed  on  her  mouth, 

And  he  thought  of  a  bay 
In  the  fair  sunny  south, 

Where  the  waves  sing  and  play  ; 

And  he  said,   '  I  could  dream  of  those  ripples  for  ever 
and  aye.' 
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He  gazed  on  her  cheek, 

And  he  thought  of  a  rose 
Which  the  flashing  beams  seek 
In  the  nook  where  it  blows  ; 

And  he  said,   '  God  on  man  nothing  fairer  or  sweeter 
bestows.' 

She  raised  up  her  eyes, 

And  he  thought  of  a  mead, 
Where  the  heavy  shade  lies, 

And  the  drowsy  sheep  feed  ; 

'  Lo  ! '  he   said,   '  sleep  in  life  is  by  summer  divinely 
decreed.' 

But  a  cloud,  sudden,  black, 

Leaping  down  o'er  it  swept, 
And  he  saw  in  its  track 

That  in  death  the  field  slept : 

And  he  said,   '  On  the  desperate  brink  of  the  world  I 
have  stepped.' 

Bantling. 
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THE  ROAD   TO  FAME 

THE  road  to  Fame  is  long  and  hard, 

Long  and  hard  and  all  up-hill  ; 
The  verge  is  green,  the  heaven  is  starred, 

The  road  leads  onward  still. 

The  verge  is  green  and  the  fringe  is  cool, 
The  fringe  is  cool  with  many  a  rill ; 

And  some  take  rest  by  a  sleeping  pool, 
And  some  plod  onward  still. 

Ay  !  some  take  rest  by  the  waters  of  death, 
Of  the  waters  of  death  they  drink  their  fill  ; 

And  the  pool  is  stirred  with  their  latest  breath  ; 
But  others  plod  onward  still. 

The  pool  is  stirred,  but  the  rest  pass  on, 
The  rest  pass  on  with  a  steadfast  will, 

To  the  distant  goal  where  others  have  gone, 
By  the  road  that  leads  onward  still. 


To  the  distant  goal  they  will  come  at  last, 
Come  at  last  when  they've  turned  the  mill 

With  the  blood  of  the  men  whom  once  they  passed 
As  they  struggled  onward  still. 

Ay  !  the  blood  of  the  men  they  were  born  to  save, 
Born  to  save,  but  they  sought  to  kill  ; 

And  they  trample  on  many  a  brave  man's  grave, 
And  they  hurry  onward  still. 

They  trample  on  friends  till  they  reach  the  end, 

Reach  the  end  of  the  blistering  hill  ; 
And,  too  tired  to  enjoy,  they  look  back  on  the  friend 

Who  wildly  strains  onward  still. 

Bantling. 


NOVICE   PULLING 

u>  etcra 


\oyyrjpiva.  oYyyj;. 

Chorus  from  '  The  Rafts.' 
(W.  W.  AMERICANOS.) 

Novice  Pulling  ?     Would  you  hear  the  tale  of  it  ? 
Would  you  learn  who  won  on  the  swirling,  vacillating 

river  ? 
Then  listen  to  the  tale  my  grandfather's  uncle  told  by 

the  cavernous  light  of  the  hearth. 


The  slow,  agonising  preparations — the  silent  crowd, 
becoloured  and  eager. 

The  sharp  order — the  greedy,  grasping  scrawl  on  the 
water's  foaming  face. 

To  bucket. 

The  rending,  straining  spasm  of  the  start,  the  encourag- 
ing cry  of  the  shrill  cox,  monotonous,  giddy. 


To  advance  through  the  splashing  filigree  of  paddling 
ripples  amid  the  disappearing  clash  of  hostile  oarage. 

The  dizzy,  regular  crunch  of  the  rowlocks  ;  on  up  the 
awaking  river,  resounding  with  the  shouts  of  coach 
and  friends,  roaring,  discordant. 

The  loss  of  breath,  sobbing,  choked,  ghastly.  The 
thundering  beat  of  the  straining  heart,  tumultuous, 
irrepressible. 

And  above  the  clamour  to  hear  the  refreshing,  unclouded 
note  of  a  festive  blackbird,  trilling  on  the  river-bank, 
listless,  unconcerned. 

Onward,  nearingthe  rye-peck,  recklessly,  rabidly  barter- 
ing a  priceless  soul  for  glory,  inspired  with  ominous 
confidence. 

Slowly,  inevitably,  ghostly  creeps  the  fatal  nose  of  the 
overtaking,  unvanquished  boat  behind. 

Passed  at  the  rye-peck  !  The  cox  baffled,  intrepid, 
crushing  the  throbbing  consciousness  of  inadequate 
duty  to  his  pair  :  reputation  on  the  brink,  all  to  be 
recovered  ;  shouting,  wild,  tinged  with  disappointed 
hopelessness.  Yelled  at  from  the  bank,  bewildered, 
well-nigh  maddened  with  chagrin  ;  ambition,  hopes 
shattered  ;  vacuous,  clouded  thoughts. 

Gaining  once  more  ;  cox's  courage  rises,  encouraged  by 
supporters ;  crouching,  clear-sensed,  lively  ;  brains 
cool,  garnished  as  an  arbor  in  spring. 
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Down  again,  double  strain,  doubly  feverish,  doubly 
ghastly.  Feeling  numbed,  self  disappearing,  absorbed 
in  automatism. 

Stroke  after  stroke,  no  rest,  no  shelter  :  eyes  glazed, 
insipid  ;  dimmed  with  sweat ;  mouth  dry  as  a  well  in 
summer  ;  gulping,  slavish,  death-like,  loathsome. 

But  still  issues  penetrating,  refreshing  the  blackbird's 
song  of  joy  and  triumph,  the  cool  notes  that  madden 
the  gurgling  ears  that  hear  them. 

O  Fate  !  O  Irony  !  that  Nature's  hymn  should  rankle  so 
bitterly  in  the  soul  of  futile  energy,  should  contrast 
the  natural  with  the  unnatural  so  cruelly  ! 

Still  gaining,  straining,  spasmodically  fighting  the 
drowsy  sickness ;  winning  on  the  post ;  the  in- 
coherent cries  of  exhortation  and  happiness  which 
greet  the  drooping  pair. 

Under  the  bridge  to  the  cool,  startled  rest  that  awaits 
the  winners,  inert,  gasping. 

To  faint. 

Bantling. 


IN   MEMORIAM    IV.  /.  S. 

UP  on  the  hill  the  wind  blows  strong, 

Up  on  the  hill. 
Ah,  me  !  and  we  must  wait  so  long 

To  join  you,  Will. 
There  you  stand,  face  toward  the  breeze, 

Supremely  blest ; 
The  cool  air  soothes,  and  you  have  ease 

And  rest,  soft  rest. 
There  is  the  fresh,  untroubled  sky  ; 

Ah  !  drink  your  fill  ; 
And  we  must  wait  and  think  and  sigh 

For  you,  dear  Will. 


AN  EPITAPH 

Simply  I  lived  and  simply  fell  asleep  — 
But  if  you  see  the  surface  of  the  deep 
Rippled  and  bright  with  pure  simplicity, 
Gaze  down  into  the  depths  and  think  of  me. 


FROM    A    CHILDREN'S   MASQUE 

THE   SONG   OF   THE   WINDS 

NORTH  WIND 

I  WILL  go  out  from  the  icy  lands 

Over  the  stormy  sea  ; 
East  and  I  will  join  our  hands, 

And  rush  on,  bold  and  free. 

NORTH  AND  EAST 

While  the  scent  of  the  herring  fleet  moves  in  our  hair, 
And  the  salt  waves  dance  in  our  eyes, 

We  will  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  children  there 
To  be  brave  and  bold  and  wise. 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

And  we  will  go  up  from  the  lands  of  the  sun, 
Where  palm-trees  and  vineyards  grow  ; 

And  our  warm,  rich  breath  will  make  each  one 
As  soft  as  the  sunset  glow. 

•  a 
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NORTH  AND  EAST 
Oh  !  for  a  wild  and  blustering  day  ! 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 
Oh  !  for  the  soft,  warm  South  ! 

NORTH  AND  EAST 
Glittering  eye  and  hair  astray  ! 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 
Dimples  and  rosy  mouth  ! 

NORTH 
The  baby  laughs  when  I  shout  in  its  ear. 

SOUTH 
I  kiss  it  and  send  it  to  sleep. 

EAST 

I  knock  at  the  windows  when  sun  doth  appear. 

WEST 
I  sigh  when  the  shadows  creep. 
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HYLAS 

BUT  Hylas,  bursting  from  the  wood's  embrace, 

Came  on  a  sudden  to  a  sleeping  mere, 

Which  lay  below  him,  basking-  in  the  sun  ; 

And  round  the  edge  were  slopes  of  living  green, 

Most  softly  clad  in  flowers  of  every  hue, 

Whose  heavy  scent  rose  in  the  air  and  hung, 

Save  when  a  breeze  with  sportive  waywardness 

Ruffled  the  surface  of  the  glimmering  lake, 

And,  gently  moving,  rose  and  touched  his  curls, 

And  kissed  his  upturned  forehead  lovingly, 

And  lingered  long  in  that  sweet  dalliance  ; 

Then  passed  and  wandered  sighing  through  the  wood. 

But  he  looked  down  and  saw  the  peaceful  banks 

Here  bright  with  colours,  further  wrapt  in  shade, 

Where  trees  with  clustering  foliage  sipped  the  mere, 

And  gazed  upon  their  shivering  images. 

And  he  could  hear  the  sultry  hum  of  bees 

Which  summoned  him  to  nestle  in  the  flowers, 
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And  drink  their  fragrance.     Uttering  one  glad  cry 

Therewith  he  took  his  pitcher  in  his  hand, 

And  laid  it  by  the  lisping  water's  edge, 

While  he  plucked  garlands,  couching  in  the  grass, 

And  laughed  in  childish  joy  at  each  new  prize. 

But  when  his  hand  was  full  of  flowery  wealth, 

He  turned  him  to  the  lapping  water-side, 

And  peered  in  wonder  at  the  silent  depths, 

And  watched  the  graceful  waving  of  the  reeds, 

The  little  fishes  flitting  in  and  out, 

Till  slowly  he  was  'ware  of  water-nymphs, 

Fair  lissom  creatures,  swathed  in  watery  green, 

Who  sported  in  the  mansions  of  the  lake. 

And  some  were  stretched  on  banks  of  velvet  moss, 

And  swayed  with  every  movement  of  the  mere 

With  gentle  rhythm  and  dreamy  listlessness  ; 

While  others  swiftly  led  a  choric  band 

In  lovely  grace,  and  roamed  throughout  the  halls 

And  sang  with  mystic  notes  of  minstrelsy. 

And  he  was  gazing  spell-bound  at  the  scene, 

Feasting  his  hungry  eyes,  and  marvelling 

How  lived  such  beauteous  beings  in  the  depths, 

And  moved  so  gently  through  the  water-ways  ; 

When  he  beheld  a  Naiad  close  at  hand 

Of  passing  beauty  and  soft  dignity, 

Who  sat  beneath  the  bank  and  gazed  on  him 


With  eyes  whose  radiance  pierced  the  filmy  veil 

Which  wrapt  her  form  in  sweet  obscurity. 

And  she  with  soft  enchanting  voice  began 

To  sing  in  dreamy  measure  wistfully  : 

'  Come  down,  sweet  boy,  and  visit  our  domain, 

The  palaces  of  swaying  water-nymphs, 

Vast  halls  with  moving  pillars  delicate, 

Where  pinnacles  of  water  lily  float, 

And  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  mere. 

Here  are  fresh  glens  and  spacious  pleasaunces, 

The  playground  of  the  never-tiring  nymphs  ; 

Here  do  they  gambol  in  sweet  gaiety 

Or  cheat  the  hours  in  pensive  solitude. 

And  in  the  noontime  often  we  delight 

To  float  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

And  watch  the  warm  and  sun-bedazzled  earth, 

And  plunge  again  and  sink  to  these  cool  depths 

In  sudden  laughter  at  our  happy  life. 

And  in  the  dusk  we  rise  and  sing  sweet  hymns, 

And  greet  the  Moon  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 

And  cry  unto  our  sisters  in  the  woods 

Who  dance  in  joyful  chorus  'neath  the  oaks. 

Then  do  we  see  the  beasts  from  forest  haunts 

Drinking  at  even  on  the  water's  edge, 

The  soft  low  sound  of  jostling  in  the  gloom, 

The  sound  of  breaking  in  the  undergrowth. 


So  through  the  night  we  linger  for  the  dawn, 

And  hear  the  breathing  of  the  mighty  world, 

The  rustle  of  the  moving  foliage, 

And,  as  we  listen,  singing  ancient  songs 

Of  nymphs  immortal  and  eternal  dreams, 

Slowly  and  softly  comes  the  first  young  light, 

And  shyly  kisses  distant  slumbering  peaks, 

And  all  the  forest  stirs  and  turns  its  face 

To  revel  in  the  smell  of  coming  day, 

And  ripples  chatter  on  the  water's  face. 

Then  do  we  roam  amid  our  lofty  halls 

And  lead  a  chorus  through  the  startled  hush, 

Loving  the  careless  fantasy  of  life. 

And  thou  shalt  join  us,  sharing  in  our  joys 

In  sweet  companionship  and  deathless  love, 

Our  gentle  playmate  through  eternity.' 

Therewith  a  throng  of  nymphs  swam  up  to  him 

And  drew  him  gently  underneath  the  lake, 

While  he  resisted  not  their  soft  embrace, 

But  slid  among  the  reeds  and  rested  there 

Begarlanded  by  loving  hands,  which  thought 

To  give  him  pleasure  by  their  ministry. 

But  up  above  the  sun  shone  steadily 

Upon  his  pitcher,  lying  on  the  bank, 

And  flowers  scattered  on  the  water's  face. 


ABITURO 

SINKS  in  the  west  the  sun  ; 

The  warm  light  fades  ; 
Work  for  the  day  is  done — 

Gather  the  evening  shades. 

Summoned  to  other  lands, 

He  fain  must  go  ; 
Yet,  when  he  goes,  earth  stands 

Flushed  with  the  after-glow. 

Is  it  a  little  thing 

To  say  '  God-speed  '  ? 
What  does  the  future  bring  ? 

Whither  the  pathway  lead  ? 

Ask  not ;  for  duty's  sake 

From  us  he  parts  ; 
Leaving  regret,  to  take 

Love  from  a  thousand  hearts. 

E.C.C. 
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THE  KING'S  ERROR 

(A.    H.) 

'  AND  your  hand,'  the  Marquis  was  saying,  '  to  what  is 
it  like  ?  ' 

I  closed  the  door  noiselessly.  '  It  is  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage,'  replied  Ethel,  'while  it  is  bound  with  this  ring.' 

I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  '  Marquis/  I  said, 
smiling,  '  the  flowers  in  the  rose  garden  are  revelling  in 
love.  Shall  we  take  a  walk  ?  We  may  learn  lessons 
from  them.' 

He  had  started  for  a  moment,  but  was  himself  again 
directly.  'The  flowers,'  he  said,  'are  discreet. 
Madame,'  he  added,  turning,  '  L'amour  ne  raisonne  pas.' 

As  I  closed  the  door  I  fancied  I  heard  a  sob. 

'  Marquis,'  I  said,  taking  his  arm,  '  the  flowers,  as  you 
say,  are  discreet — especially  in  the  corner  of  the  rose 
garden.  May  I  show  them  to  you  ?  Discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour  ' — I  pressed  his  arm — '  and  yet  the 
Marquis  de  Flambeau  should  be  brave.'  I  think  he 
winced. 


We  sat  down.  '  I  have  a  small  plan,  Marquis,  I 
said,  as  we  lit  cigarettes,  'to  pass  away  the  time. 
We  have  no  gentlemen  to  assist  us ;  therefore  we 
cannot  enjoy  a  little  pistol  practice.  But  my  wife  will 
follow  us.  My  idea  is  that  we  shall  stand  opposite  each 
other  with  a  pistol  in  the  right  hand,  and  that  when  she 
calls  either  of  us  by  name,  the  other  will '  I  pro- 
duced two  small  pistols  from  my  pocket.  The  Marquis 
took  one.  As  I  measured  out  the  distance  I  heard  a 
door  in  the  house  slammed. 

We  took  our  places.  '  It  is  desirable,'  I  said,  '  that 
there  should  be  a  witness,  for  convenience  sake.' 

4  Monsieur,'  cried  the  Marquis,  throwing  his  cigarette 
away,  '  I  fancy  that  a  small  explanation ' 

'  The  Marquis  de  Flambeau,  then,'  I  interrupted, 
'  disappoints  me.  The  proverb  is  still  true.' 

He  did  not  answer.  For  at  that  moment  a  woman's 
voice  from  outside  the  garden  cried  '  Henry  '  twice.  I 
looked  at  the  Marquis. 

'  I  wait  for  the  witness,'  he  said. 

I  turned  towards  the  gate,  through  which  I  could  see 
a  white  dress  fluttering.  As  my  wife  reached  it,  there 
was  a  pistol-shot  behind  me. 

'  Do  you  shoot  for  pleasure  ?  '  she  asked,  handing  me 
a  telegram. 

I  turned  sharply.  The  Marquis  was  aiming  at  his 
cigarette-end,  which  was  smoking  on  the  grass. 
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'The  Marquis,'  I  said  bitterly,  'shoots  for  pleasure.' 

She  ran  up  to  him.  '  I  have  thought  of  another  one, ' 
she  cried.  '  Instead  of  "  L'amour  ne  raisonne  pas,"  it 
might  be  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush."' 

I  glanced  at  the  telegram.  It  was  from  a  publisher  to 
my  wife. 

4  And  are  you  writing  a  book  together?'  I  cried  in 
surprise. 

'Yes,  darling,'  she  said,  'but  we  cannot  think  of  a 

heading  for  the  first  chapter.' 

Bantling. 


TO  CYNTHIA 

CYNTHIA,  thou  wast  walking  alone 
Through  the  dim  light  of  dawn  ; 

Thy  feet  like  gossamer  threads  were  blown 
Over  the  forest  lawn  ; 

The  cool  pine-laden  breeze  to  thee 

Was  whispering  through  thy  hair, 

The  rabbits  peeped  from  their  homes  to  see 
A  queen  so  passing  fair. 

And  as  thou  wentest  through  the  brake. 

Carolled  each  waking  bird  ; 
The  moor-hen  on  the  silent  lake 

Among  the  rushes  stirred. 

Then,  seeing  me,  thy  fair  face  blushed, 
As  blushed  the  freshening  East  ; 

And  Nature  was  softly,  divinely  hushed, 
And  the  sounds  of  the  forest  ceased. 


Ah  !  Cynthia,  mine  was  a  simple  love, 
And  the  tale  I  told  not  long- ; 

And  thereat  the  heaven  brightened  above, 
And  the  birds  burst  forth  in  song-. 


IN  A  CHURCH 

As,  years  ago,  I  used  to  sit 

Beside  my  meagre  scholar's  fire, 

And,  reading,  heard  in  fancy  Pitt 

Harangue,  denounce,  exhort,  inspire, 

Invoking  war,  to  prove  our  claim 

By  vindicating  England's  name, 

Till  somehow  through  the  casement  came 
The  instant  thud  of  footballs  kickt, 

As  distant  guns,  methought,  proclaim 
The  leaping  blood  and  ears  up-prickt, 

And  I  would  wake  and  turn  anew 

To  reading,  while  the  shadows  grew, 

So  now,  ensconced  within  my  pew, 
I  love  to  close  my  eyes  and  hear 

The  organ's  hum,  the  voices  true 
Soothing  with  melody  my  ear, 

And  feel  the  thrill  of  holiness 

Inspire  each  darkening  recess, 


Where  comes  the  Lord  our  God  to  bless 
His  chosen  band,  His  holy  choir  : 

And  yet  I  yield  not  to  the  stress 
Of  fancy  which  my  dreams  inspire, 

Lest,  gazing,  I  should  take  offence 

At  some  young  soul's  irreverence. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  G.    T.   M. 

HUSH  the  loud  tones.     This  is  no  warrior  Saul 

We  lay  to  rest. 
We  mourn  a  gentle  soul  that  heard  the  call, 

That  stood  the  test. 
Here,  posted  'mid  the  bustling  daily  strife 

Of  thoughtless  youth, 
He  lived  the  cool,  refreshing  cloister-life 

Of  toil  and  truth. 
For  as  the  blustering  winds  sweep  through  the  trees 

Of  some  wild  hill, 
Where  rests  a  sylvan  chapel,  which  the  breeze 

Leaves  safe  and  still, 
So  he  amongst  us  lived  ;  nor  idly  shrank 

From  God's  behest ; 
He  took  the  allotted  station  in  the  rank, 

And  gave  his  best — 
His  best.     And  those  who  knew  him  least,  saw  well 

The  quiet  power 
Of  one  who  walked  upright,  whate'er  befell, 

From  hour  to  hour. 
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He  neither  flinched  nor  flagged  :  never  complained, 

Himself  ignored  ; 
But  simple  duty,  simply  followed,  gained 

Its  great  reward. 
Yet  sometimes,  far  from  hence,  'neath  warmer  skies, 

He  loved  the  art 
Of  painters  such  as  give  to  loving  eyes 

Their  secret  heart 
And  he  has  left  a  picture,  by  God's  grace — 

His  own,  his  best ; 
And  in  our  hearts  is  graven  that  clear  face, 

Angel  confest. 

E.C.C. 
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A  FABLE  OF  FOOTBALL 
(R.  L.  s.) 

A  MESSENGER  came  from  Mars  to  teach  men  unselfish- 
ness ;  and  he  was  met  on  his  arrival  by  a  philosopher 
that  was  a  cynic.  Now  they  came  upon  a  field  wherein 
was  a  multitude  of  mortals  ;  and  some  were  of  the  like- 
ness of  spectators,  for  in  their  pockets  their  hands  were 
thrust,  and  there  arose  a  murmur  of  feet  that  belaboured 
the  ground.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  field  were  those 
that  fought  and  scampered  like  dead  leaves  in  the  close. 
And  their  raiment  was  not  for  words,  but  of  divers  hues 
as  an  evening-  sky. 

'  And  what  manner  of  men  may  these  be  ? '  asked 
the  stranger ;  for  he  looked  first  upon  those  that  mur- 
mured like  distant  guns. 

But  the  philosopher  gazed  upon  the  beds  of  his  feet. 
And  being  a  cynic,  'These  are  the  plane-trees,'  quoth 
he,  raising  his  head,  'who  look  for  the  ensample  of 
others.' 

'  Trees  ? '  cried  the  stranger,  for  he  knew  not  the 
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manner  of  the  philosopher's  speech.  '  And  do  they 
stand  here  for  ever  ?  ' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  philosopher  that  was  a  cynic. 
'  Football  is  the  food  whereon  they  thrive,  and  of  foot- 
ball the  words  of  their  mouth.  But  when  this  food  is 
taken  away,  they  seek  other  refreshment.' 

'  And,  behold,  those  that  stand  before  them,  are  they 
also  plane-trees  ?  '  said  the  stranger. 

'  Those,'  answered  the  philosopher,  '  are  the  poplars  : 
and  they  stand  thus  in  close  array  that  they  may  take 
the  view  from  the  eyes  of  the  plane-trees,  for  such  is 
their  endeavour.' 

'And  are  they  not  selfish  vampires,'  cried  the 
stranger,  '  that  they  feast  their  eyes  upon  that  which  is 
the  life  of  the  plane-trees,  according  to  your  telling  ?  ' 

'  They  do  not  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  players," 
replied  the  philosopher :  '  for  they  live  upon  giddy 
popularity,  and  their  talk  is  of  raiment.' 

'  In  truth  they  are  of  great  selfishness,'  said  the 
stranger.  '  But  the  players  in  the  middle,  are  they 
fighting  for  the  mastery  or  to  amuse  ? ' 

*  Yes  and  no,'  said  the  philosopher  that  was  a  cynic  : 
'  for  they  suffer  wounds  and  great  sorrow  in  the  fray, 
but  they  amuse  of  their  own  free  will.  It  is  a  great 
fight.' 

'  And  yet  I  think  I  see  a  ball,'  said  the  stranger. 
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'That,'  said  the  philosopher,  '  is  the  symbol  of  the 
law.  Without  the  ball  they  would  be  transgressing  the 
statutes ;  but  thus  they  are  faithful  citizens  who  die  for 
their  country.' 

'They  are  truly  unselfish,'  said  the  stranger. 

Bantling. 


TO  L. 

WHEN  the  rosy-fingered  dawn 
Scatters  dew-drops  on  the  lawn, 
And  each  little  blind  is  drawn 

From  the  lattice  ; 
When  the  nimble  Naiads  dance 
And  the  Goat-foot  looks  askance 
(If  you  know,  by  any  chance, 

What  god  that  is)  ; 

When  the  scenery  is  blurred 
And  the  country  cock  is  heard, 
And  each  busy  early  bird 

Goes  a-wormin' 
(And  it's  quite  upon  the  cards 
That  the  old  and  fluent  bards 
Could  have  written  simply  yards 

On  the  vermin)  : 
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Then  I  hope  you  smell  the  air 
As  you  bundle  up  your  hair, 
Bright  and  fresh  and  debonnaire, 

And  sans  souci : 

Having  quite  allayed  your  fear 
(In  the  mirror)  that  each  year 
Makes  you  older — which  is  mere 

Nonsense,  Lucy. 


TO  MADAME 

IT  is  true  that  the  stage,  just  like  everything,  may  go  a 

Buster  without  some  great  pillars  of  fame  ; 
But  the  risk  has  been  nullified  since  every  playgoer 

Saw  on  the  bills  your  delectable  name. 
Add  up  the  charms  of  all  the  great  actresses, 

Bernhardt  and  Duse  and  any  you  please, 
And  you  with  your  face  and  your  figure  and  black  tresses 

Easily  beat  the  sum-total  of  these. 
Show  me,  I  ask  you,  an  equal  or  better  a 
Rival  in  acting  and  dancing,  etc., 
All  the  strong  pathos  of  frail  Mrs.  Pat  recall, 
Wade  through  the  archives  of  triumphs  theatrical, 
Critiques  by  Archer  and  volumes  by  Scott, 
Articles,  essays  by  Shaw,  and  what  not ; 
Read  them  all  carefully  through,  and  then  show  me  a 
Line  out  of  all  those  long-worded  encomia 
Worthy  to  honour  that  queen  of  the  stars, 
(At  present  a  crowd  in  the  '  Message  from  Mars '). 


The  charms  of  this  actress  demand  an  epitome 

Stretching  from  here  to  the  end  of  all  time  ; 
And  the  task  (for  an  instance  attribute  this  bit  to  me) 

Needs  an  incredible  knowledge  of  rhyme. 
Presenting  as  she  does  a  fairer,  a  better,  an 

Even  maturer  conception  of  art, 
With  the  charm  of  a  novice  and  skill  of  a  veteran 

Quickly  she  won  the  first  place  in  each  heart. 
Vastly  diverting  and  graceful  and  debonnaire, 
Seeming  to  float,  like  a  spidery  web,  on  air, 
She   does   not,   like  some  of  those   chorus-girls  lead- 
footed, 
Favour  a  boot  (as  the  Marquis  of  Headfort  did), 

But  quiet  and  neat  with  her  hands  and  her  feet, 

A  gem,  I  repeat,  if  not  even  petite, 
Oh,  show  me  a  beautiful  garden  in  blossom,  a 
Bounding  gazelle  or  a  wandering  gossamer  ; 
The  glamour  of  Nature  will  fail  to  surpass 
This  wonderful  thing  in  the  '  Message  from  Mars.' 


TO   THE  BOOK 

YOUR  tiny  ripples  will  not  coax  a  smile 

About  the  lips  of  some  good-humoured  friend  ; 

Nor  has  your  style 
A  happy  neatness  such  as  you  intend. 

You  cannot  hope  that  any  one  will  try 

To  understand  you  when  you  cease  to  jest ; 

No  gentle  sigh 
Will  show  that  some  one  likes  your  sadness  best ; 

You  have  no  noble,  no  far-reaching  ends  ; 
But  by  this  plea  you  shall  be  justified — 

That  distant  friends 
Thus  walk  through  Memory's  garden,  side  by  side. 
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DIEUDONNE  DE  GOZON,   KNIGHT  OF 
ST.  JOHN 

Kyrie  Eleison, 
Christe  Eleison, 
Kyrie  Eleison. 

'  Lord,  in  Thy  silent  holy-place, 
Lord,  shed  Thy  comfort  and  Thy  grace  ; 
Thy  fallen  servant  seeks  Thy  face. 

'  Lord,  Thou  dost  know  my  tale  of  shame  ; 
Lord,  Thou  didst  see  me  ere  I  came 
For  mercy  calling  on  Thy  name. 

'  Thou  wast  beside  me  when  I  told 
How  I  had  freed  the  Christian  fold, 
How  the  foul  dragon,  feared  of  old, 

'  Died  'neath  my  blade,  and  I,  struck  down, 
Well-nigh  had  died  to  save  the  town. 
Nay,  did  I  seek  an  earthly  crown  ? 
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'  Shouted  the  crowd  with  surging  praise, 
Shouted  the  Brothers  in  amaze, 
To  honour  Thee  and  all  Thy  ways. 

'  Till,  when  the  tumult  loud  had  ceased, 
Said  the  Grand  Master  :  "  E'en  the  least 
Honours  thee,  Slayer  of  the  Beast. 

1  "Hero!  let  us  our  saviour  call, 
Who  for  the  people's  good  risked  all, 
But  for  a  worthier  waits  his  stall." 

'  Lord,  'twas  yon  stall,  wherein  I  knelt 
When  Thine  inspiring  grace  I  felt 
My  heart,  O  Son  of  Mary,  melt. 

'  Was  it  so  little  that  I  freed 
All  from  the  monster  ?     Was  it  greed 
Nerved  my  right  arm  to  dare  the  deed  ? 

'  Nay,  but  I  felt  constrained  to  save 
Who  seeking  Thee  but  found  a  grave 
Which  the  all-ravishing  dragon  gave. 

'  Was  it  my  duty  ?     Nay,  for  sure  ; 
Many  could  better  far  endure. 
"  My  life  is  young,  but  it  is  pure." 
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'  So  did  I  reason,  when  I  swore 
Never  to  see  this  chapel  more, 
Unless  success  should  be  in  store. 

'  Splendid  to  do  the  same,  methought, 
As  valiant  men  of  might,  who  fought 
To  save  their  people,  recking  nought, 

'  By  slaying  this  destructive  beast. 
A  Brother  was  I  ?  Rather  priest 
Whose  rede  it  is  to  help  the  least, 

'  Who  lives  to  lighten  others'  woe. 
Obedience  ?     'Twas  not  ever  so. 
Is't  wrong  to  strike  a  manly  blow, 

'  To  risk  one  miserable  soul 
For  such  a  noble,  worthy  goal  ? 
Nay,  tell  me  not  the  sprightly  foal 

'  Is  wayward,  knowing  not  the  bit. 
Am  I  a  child  ?     Nay,  it  is  writ : 
"  Child  than  man  hath  greater  wit." 

'  Of  me  no  man  hath  dared  to  say 
That  I  knew  not  the  obedient  way  : 
This  is  the  law  of  life—"  Obey." 
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'  Lord,  show  the  penitent  his  sin  ; 
Open  the  gates  and  let  me  in  ; 
Disclose  Thy  written  book  within.' 

Thus  spake  the  Knight  in  silent  prayer  ; 
Meanwhile  the  Brothers,  kneeling  there, 
Prayed  for  the  grace  his  woe  to  share. 

Then  while  he  knelt,  resigned  and  meek, 

The  answer  of  his  Lord  to  seek, 

He  heard  the  Master  rise  and  speak  : 

'  Brother,  in  thought  if  not  in  deed — 
For  still  we  feel  thy  crying  need 
For  brother's  sympathy — give  heed. 

'  Time  was  thou  didst  relate  a  tale 
The  which  I  deemed  of  no  avail ; 
For  to  obey  me  thou  didst  fail. 

'  And  I  rebuked  thee,  who  confest 
Obedience  was  the  first  and  best 
Of  virtues  ;  and  I  tried  to  test 

'  Thy  penitence,  by  my  decree 
That  thou  shouldst  leave  thy  place,  and  be 
No  more  a  knight  of  chivalry. 
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'  And  when  thou  walkedst  from  the  hall, 
As  Adam  after  man's  first  fall, 
The  thought  was  in  the  hearts  of  all 

'  That  thou  wast  not  dismissed  with  right. 
Not  disobedient  didst  thou  smite 
The  monster — thou  a  valiant  knight — 

4  But  thou  wast  gross  Ambition's  slave, 
Longing  the  lives  of  all  to  save, 
And  win  high  honour  or  the  grave, 

4  As  that  lord  Hercules  of  old 
And  other  heroes,  true  and  bold, 
Whose  deeds  the  ancient  bards  have  told. 

'  Here  thou  didst  kneel  upon  the  day 
When  thou  wast  minded  for  the  fray  ; 
Brother,  to  whom  then  d  idst  thou  pray  ? 

4  Was  it  to  God,  whose  mighty  arm 
Alone  could  shield  thee  from  all  harm, 
Banish  all  fear,  and  soothe  alarm  ? 

4  Or  was  it  not  to  that  fell  lord, 
The  idol  Praise,  whose  strongest  word 
Were  weak  to  nerve  thy  drooping  sword  ? 


'  Brother,  if  this  be  so,  'twere  best, 
The  sin  forgiven,  the  fault  confest, 
To  offer  thanks  to  Him  who  blest 

'  Thine  enterprise,  though  thou  hadst  erred. 
Thou  madest  thy  prayer ;  'twas  God  that  heard, 
God  answered,  God  fulfilled  thy  word  ; 

'  Then,  brother,  say  if  by  his  care 
To  whom  thou  sentest  up  thy  prayer 
Thou  art  alive  :  lay  thy  heart  bare.' 

He  ceased,  and  knelt  again.     The  light 
Was  failing  fast.     Above  the  knight 
A  crucifix  was  glimmering  white. 

But  suddenly  a  voice  arose, 

Subdued  yet  passionate.     Who  knows 

What  joy  lay  hidden  under  woes  ? 

'  The  Lord  hath  showed  me  my  crime. 
How  did  the  heroes  of  old  time 
To  Fame's  exalted  summit  climb  ? 

'  The  mighty  Hercules  was  brave 
To  help  the  oppressed,  the  poor  to  save, 
To  trifle  with  the  impending  grave  ; 
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'  He  bent  before  the  feet  of  Fame  ; 
He  was  a  hero.  Was  it  shame  ? 
Would  J  might  earn  so  fair  a  name  ! 

'  He  knew  no  better  :  had  he  known 
The  deeds  which  he  had  called  his  own 
He  would  have  offered  at  God's  throne. 

'  For  us  there  is  a  greater  rede, 
To  sacrifice  our  smallest  deed 
To  Him  who  hath  His  servants  freed. 

'  What  means  this  noble  chivalry  ? 
What  is  this  reckless  gallantry  ? 
What  may  this  bestial  daring  be  ? 

'  Heroism?     Nay,  but  Nature  first — 
The  beast,  with  fervid  spirits  cursed  ; 
The  animal,  in  self  immersed. 

1  But  if  the  enterprise  to  Christ 
Devotedly  be  sacrificed, 
How  can  the  grace  be  duly  priced  ? 

'  Him  Hero!  call  who  willingly 
Dedicates  life  and  all  to  be 
A  sacrifice,  good  Lord,  to  Thee.' 
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BY  WAY  OF  EPILOGUE  TO  SIMON  DALE 

(A.  H.) 

IT  may  be  well  that  the  reader  has  found  some  interest 
in  this  plain  story,  the  story  of  two  ladies,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  king  ;  and  if  perchance  I  have  said  overmuch 
about  my  own  poor  self,  and  have  enlarged  my  doings 
among  the  seats  of  the  mighty  till  I  should  seem  to 
have  done  something  great,  in  faith  that  was  in  part 
what  I  set  out  to  do.  Every  man  must  fulfil  his  destiny, 
and  it  is  no  wondrous  thing  if  that  destiny  be  fore- 
shown ;  but  I  have  ever  held  that  I  overstepped  my 
destiny ;  for  wherein  did  Betty  Nasroth  tell  of  the 
greatest  thing  my  life  gained,  when  the  King  gave  me 
the  fairest  lady  on  earth  to  wife  ?  Ah,  I  feel  that  it  is 
somewhat  sinful  to  conjure  up  past  scenes  and  faces, 
and  to  play  once  more  the  parts  that  were  so  real  in 
days  gone  by  ;  but,  nevertheless,  well  do  I  remember 
Barbara's  face  when  I  told  her  my  reflection  about 
Betty  Nasroth's  prophecy  (and  I  vow  I  made  a  gallant 
speech  of  it).  For  at  first  she  was  mightily  pleased, 


and  clasped  my  arm  the  tighter.  But  in  a  moment  she 
grew  thoughtful  and,  stopping,  turned  on  me  with  a  sad 
smile,  such  as  I  had  not  counted  for  upon  a  face  which 
should  have  been  only  for  lover's  looks. 

'And  yet/  said  she,  stroking  my  cheek  with  her 
glove,  '  why  should  I  come  into  your  destiny  ?  There 
was  one  woman  already.' 

But  I  caught  her  hand,  crying,  '  Nay,  Barbara, 
Betty  was  at  fault.  For  'twas  nothing  to  have  loved 
Mistress  Nell.' 

'  Nothing  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Was  it  not  under  this 
tree ? ' 

'  Aye,  in  truth  it  was,'  I  cried,  kneeling  down  and 
clasping  her  hand.  '  And  even  as  under  this  tree  I  first 
loved  the ' 

'  Out  with  it,'  quoth  she,  tapping  her  foot  on  the 
turf,  '  first  loved  the  fairest  woman  on  earth.' 

'  Nay,'  said  I,  '  but  the  best  friend.  As  first  I  loved 
Nell  here,  so  here  do  I  pledge  my  troth  to  Barbara ' ;  and 
I  rose  and  kissed  her  lips. 

'  She  parted  us,  and  she  brought  us  together  again,' 
said  my  wife  with  her  sweet  grace.  '  And  though  I  love 
her  not  as  I  would  fain  love  your  best  friend,  I  will 
never  say  a  word  against  her  when  others  scorn  her 
name.' 

'  And  therewith  will  Betty  Nasroth  be  proved  false,' 
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said  a  well-known  voice  behind  us,  as  the  vicar  patted 
Barbara's  flushed  cheek.  '  For  it  was  of  Mistress  Gwyn 
that  you  spoke,  was  it  not  ?  And  did  you  hear  what 
Betty  said  to  her  when  she  was  at  Hatchstead  ? ' 

'  Nay,'  we  cried  together. 

1  Ah,'  quoth  the  vicar,  '  she  said,  "  Many  shall  spurn 
you,  but  none  shall  hate  you  ;  none  shall  speak  good 
of  you,  but  many  shall  love  you." ' 

'Then,  upon  my  soul,  she  was  most  wrong,'  I  cried 
hotly,  '  most  foully  wrong.  And  I  dare  swear  that 
there  be  many  besides  us  three  who  would ' 

But  I  stopped  short,  smiling.  For  I  saw  Barbara's 
glance  at  the  vicar,  and  I  caught  her  round  the  waist  ; 
and  when  next  I  was  able  to  look  round,  he  had  dis- 
creetly withdrawn. 

But  I  was  destined  to  see  Nell  once  more  before  she 
passed  entirely  from  my  life  ;  for  it  chanced  that  upon 
a  beautiful  morning  in  spring  I  was  lazily  rowing  down 
the  river  through  London,  and  as  I  approached  the 
house  where  I  had  played  the  strange  comedy  with 
Nell  Gwyn  and  the  King  I  rested  upon  my  oars  and 
gazed  upon  the  white  pillars  and  flashing  windows.  I 
could  see  into  the  drawing-room  from  my  boat ;  for 
Nell  never  loved  to  be  hidden  from  the  world.  And,  as 
I  gazed,  she  came  into  the  room  herself,  and,  crossing 
to  the  window,  looked  down  the  river  from  the  landing- 
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stage.  Then  her  eyes  lit  upon  me,  and  as  I  doffed  my 
hat  she  gave  a  cry  of  surprise.  And  I,  taking  my  oars, 
was  for  passing  by,  but  she  beckoned  to  me,  crying, 
'  Simon,  Simon,  come  hither.'  And  I  shook  my  head 

sadly,  for  I  was  loth  to  go  away  ;  and  yet  if  Barbara ! 

But  she  called  me  again  with  the  prettiest  of  smiles, 
and  at  last  with  a  rueful  glance  I  ran  my  boat  among 
the  bulrushes  and,  leaping  out,  kissed  her  hand. 

'Ah,  Simon,'  quoth  she,  going  back  into  the  room  ; 
'  so  you  dared  not  come  in  to  see  an  old  friend  ?  Cruel 
Simon.'  Then,  seeing  my  awkward  look,  'But  there, 
I  forgive  you,  Simon,'  said  she  ;  '  for  if  you  were  not 

true  to  Mistress  Barbara  I  would — I  would '  and 

she  burst  out  laughing. 

'What  "would"  you,  Nell?'  cried  I,  catching  her 
arm. 

'  Oh,  slap  your  face,  I  suppose,'  she  said,  tearing 
herself  away  and  going  to  the  window  again. 

And  I  sat  down  ;  for  old  memories  crowded  upon 
me,  and  I  was  bewildered.  And,  covering  my  face  with 
my  hands,  '  It's  a  mad  thing,  Nell,'  said  I,  'is  love; 
why  do  I  love  two  women  still  ?  ' 

'  You  do  not  love  me,  Simon ;  you  cannot,'  she  said, 
coming  near  me.  '  I  do  not  love  you.' 

'  Nay,  but  I  love  you,  Nell,'  I  cried  ;  and  my  heart 
was  fit  to  break.  '  I  love  you  still.' 
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'Poor  Simon!'  she  said,  stroking  my  hair;  and 
again,  more  softly,  '  Poor  Simon  ! '  And  she  kissed  my 
forehead. 

Then  I,  feeling  the  tears  rising  in  my  eyes,  rose 
hastily  and  went  to  the  window.  '  Nell,'  I  said,  '  Nell, 
we  must  never  meet  again  ;  I  cannot  bear  it.  Oh,  that 
I  had  never  loved  where  the  King  loves.1 

'  Ay,  Simon,  there's  the  rub,'  quoth  she  tenderly, 
albeit  she  smiled.  '  We  must  part  for  ever ;  but  tell 
me,  Simon,'  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  and 
looked  in  my  eyes,  '  you  will  never  think  ill  of  poor 
Nelly  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  that  I  swear,'  cried  I.  '  Ah,  Nell,  you  have 
broken  many  hearts  ;  pray  God,  mine  may  be  whole  for 
Barbara.'  And  with  that  name  on  my  lips  I  went  heavily 
to  my  boat,  Nell  clinging  to  my  hand  the  while. 

'  Be  true  to  your  word,  Simon,'  quoth  she  as  I 
kissed  her  hand  ;  '  for,  if  you  may  not  love  me,  yet 
think  not  ill  of  me.'  And  with  that  she  turned  back 
into  the  room  ;  and  I,  my  eyes  scarce  clear  enough  to 
see,  pulled  away  from  the  bank,  yet,  glancing  up,  I  saw 
a  long  mirror  upon  her  wall,  and  in  it  Nell  lying  on  a 
sofa  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands.  So  in  a  strange 
turmoil  of  thoughts  I  went  near  to  running  into  the 
King's  barge,  and  he,  seeing  whence  I  was  coming, 
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smiled  at  me,  saying,  '  Mr.  Dale,  is  there  not  sufficient 
virtue  in  the  world  for  both  you  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester? 
Trick  him  out  of  his  share,  and  remain  an  honest  man.' 
And  therewith  he  passed  on,  to  find  Nell,  I  doubt  not, 
with  dried  eyes  and  a  merry  glance. 
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